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Garment Workers in Relation to Other 
Occupations 


By Marjory GARNETT 


Junior Interviewer, Texas State Employment Service 


Dallas, 


N THE DALLAS oFFICE of the Texas State 
I Employment Service, upon examination 
of a sample of 500 application cards of work- 
ers engaged in the manufacture of clothing, 
it was found that almost without exception 
the garment worker’s first application to the 
employment service came as a part of the 
process of filing a claim for unemployment 
compensation. Since garment manufactur- 
ing is a seasonal industry, it is important to 
consider other placement possibilities for its 
workers during slack periods. 

With this in mind, the following study was 
made to discover the characteristics of per- 
sons working in Texas garment factories, 
and to explore what chances they might 
have for seasonal employment in other occu- 
pations. From’,the accumulated data, it is 
possible to draw a rough picture of a typical 
garment worker. She is 40 years old, married, 
has a grammar-school education, has been 
employed in the garment industry for 8 years, 
and has no“other occupation. 

A dozen or more typical workers were in- 
terviewed to secure more personal, first- 
hand information. Mrs. A. said she was 
married and that sheZand her husband both 
worked; and, while her husband did not earn 
much more than a living, she could afford to 
be idle during the dull seasons. She said she 
needed a rest from the strain and nervous 
energy required in operating a power sewing 
machine at top speed all day. Another wo- 
man, Mrs. B., who had worked 15 years in 
the same factory, said she saved enough from 
her earnings to support herself during periods 
of lay-off. Mrs. C., who has been 19 years 
in the garment industry, stated she was able 


Texas 


to transfer from one job and machine to 
another, and thus managed to remain em- 
ployed most of the time. Most of the women 
said they worked on the line system and 
performed only one operation and were not 
skilled except in their own highly specialized 
job. Mrs. D., a woman of 25, found employ- 
ment as a waitress during the time she was 
not employed in the factory. Mrs. E. worked 
in a food-products company packing mayon- 
naise and pickles. Four women stated they 
began work in the garment factories after 
their children were older and more money 
was needed to supplement their husbands’ 
small wages. Those married women whose 
husbands were employed did not appear as 
concerned about being idle part of the year 
as did the women who had dependents. 
Those women supporting others said it was 
necessary for them to find other work during 
the time the factories were shut down or 
running only part time. 


Other Occupations 


Of the 500 cards surveyed, 78 percent had 
no other occupation listed. Fifteen of the 
cards showed that the applicant had worked 
in the food and confectionery industry, 14 in 
private homes, 14 in offices, 13 in department 
and variety stores, 11 in cafes, and 11 in 
dressmaking, tailoring, or dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments. Other occupations listed were 2 
as hotel maids; 2 laundry workers; and 1 each 
for bookbinder in a publishing house, decora- 
tor in a florist shop, worker in textile mill, 
interpreter for Mexicans, paper-box-factory 
worker, elevator operator, worker in burlap- 
bag company, and school teacher. 
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It was interesting to correlate personal data 
gathered concerning qualifications possessed 
by these garment workers with qualifications 
necessary for these various jobs listed as other 
occupations. In waitress jobs and in sales and 
office work, these factory employees are at a 
disadvantage, for they were found to be 65 
percent above the age of 35; they are thus 
beyond the age limit at which they can com- 
pete successfully with younger and more ex- 
perienced women. Of these women, 57 per- 
cent had a formal education of grammar 
school or less—a handicap as far as office jobs 
are concerned; and still another less favorable 
factor is that 54 percent of these factory 
women are married. In assembling these 
data it was discovered that 70 percent of the 
women had been employed in the garment 
industry more than 5 years. 


Chart Of Seasonal Activities 


Charts showing seasonal activities of in- 
dustries in Dallas and in Texas have been 
prepared for use in the Texas State Em- 
ployment Service. By comparing a chart of 
the activity of different industries in Dallas 
with seasonal peaks of the garment industry, 
it is not difficult to determine where the best 
possibilities lie for the employment of the 
seasonally unemployed garment worker. 
From this chart, it is found that food-con- 
fectionery manufacture is at its peak during 
August, September, and October; and the 
heaviest activity of the fall season in the 
garment industry does not begin until 
October. Restaurants, hotels, and laundries 
have their boom periods during the summer 
months when the garment industry is at low 


ebb, while ready-to-wear stores, printing 
and publishing companies, mail-order houses, 
packing houses, and textile mills have in- 
creased activity coinciding with that of gar- 
ment manufacturing. 

From this analysis it appears evident that 
the occupation best suited for garment- 
factory workers from the standpoint of trans- 
ferable skill is dressmaking and alteration 
work. In dressmaking, costuming, tailoring, 
dry cleaning, laundries, and department 
stores, employment is given to expert seam- 
stresses, alteration workers, and fitters; and, 
in some instances, it is necessary for the worker 
to be able to operate a power machine re- 
sembling the machines used in the garment 
factories. The similarity of operations should 
be an asset to the factory seamstress. 

Housekeeping and practical-nursing jobs 
are usually available to women free to live 
at the job; and, in August and September, 
jobs in the food-manufacturing industry 
should be available. Such jobs usually con- 
sist of packing, wrapping, operating various 
machines, egg breaking, nut shelling, grad- 
ing, and other similar work. During the 
summer months work opportunities should be 
more plentiful in restaurants, hotels, and 
laundries. Most laundries employ altera- 
tion workers, and pressers from garment 
factories can often find a similar job in a 
laundry or dry-cleaning establishment. 

The methods used in this study in Dallas 
may suggest a somewhat similar approach 
in other localities to assist seasonally displaced 
workers by referring them to other jobs dur- 
ing the dull seasons in their primary occu- 
pations. 
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Experience Rating and Employment 
Security 
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In Favor of Experience Rating 


By Davip R. Craic 


President, American Retail Federation 


Washington, D. C. 


‘ta PURPOSE Of this article is to present 
some of the arguments in favor of ex- 
perience rating in unemployment compen- 
sation. It will begin by defining experience 
rating. It will continue by discussing the 
adequacy of benefits and reserve funds under 
present State laws. It will conclude with an 
attempt to state the case in favor of experi- 
ence rating and to answer some of the ob- 
jections that have been raised against it. 


What Is Experience Rating? 


Experience rating in unemployment com- 
pensation is the name of a plan which permits 
pay-roll taxes at different rates for different 
employers, depending on their respective ex- 
periences in contributing to the burden on 
the total unemployment funds. Under this 
plan, employers with high labor stability are 
expected to be taxed less than those who have 
a low labor stability. The purpose of the plan 
is to offer a direct incentive to employers 
to regularize and stabilize their employment 
and so far as possible to place unemployment 
compensation costs on individual employers 
in proportion to the burdens for which they 
are responsible. 

The argument in favor of experience rating 
assumes that unemployment compensation 
has not merely one purpose, but two. It is 
intended to provide compensation to covered 
workers for the loss of normally expected an- 
nual income as a result of losing their jobs, in 


order to tide them over while they are getting 
new jobs. It is also intended to encourage the 
regularization of employment throughout all 
industries, and to stabilize the annual income 
of workers. Experience rating is the device 
by which the second purpose can be ap- 
proached. 

Wisconsin is the only State in which experi- 
ence rating has been given any opportunity 
to demonstrate whether the incentive which 
it offers is strong enough to stimulate em- 
ployers to reconstruct their management 
methods. In one form or another, experi- 
ence rating is on the books of 39 unemploy- 
ment compensation jurisdictions, but it has 
become operative, with visible results, only in 
Wisconsin because that is the only State in 
which tax rates have actually been reduced. 


Unemployment Benefits 


Sooner or later any discussion of experience 
rating raises a question about the adequacy 
of benefits. It is said that a program of ex- 
perience rating is certain to limit benefits if 
not actually to reduce them. As soon as this 
question is raised it is important to ask whether 
benefits are large enough, or of long enough 
duration, to achieve what is expected of them. 
If they are not enough, they ought to be in- 
creased. If they are enough, no harm can 
come from limiting them. 

Most of the discussion about benefits is 
hypothetical and vague, simply because we 


1 Eprror’s Notr.—Because of the current interest in the subject of experience rating, articles from 


opposite points of view by David R. Craig and Edward J. Harding are presented. 


In accordance with the 


declared policy of the EmpLoyMent Security Review, the opinions expressed in these as in all other articles 


are those of the authors. 
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have no satisfactory criteria for judging the 
adequacy of benefits. We know that they 
must be enough. We know that they ought 
not to be so high that they put a premium 
on malingering. That is about all we know. 
But in view of the purposes of unemployment 
compensation we can draw up a list of items 
to be considered in judging benefit standards. 
1. Benefits are intended to permit a worker to 
retain his independence while he is finding 
another job. 
2. If a worker’s work history has not earned him 
the right to benefits big enough, or for a 
period long enough, to be significant, he 
should not be eligible to any benefits at all. 
Nobody should become ineligible for relief 
simply because he is able to get a dollar a 
week of unemployment compensation. By 
today’s standards, such benefits are hopeless. 
3. A worker’s benefits should be less than his 
customary earnings by an amount large 
enough to keep him looking for another job. 
4. Benefits should last long enough so that, in 
the normal course of events, the worker will 
find a new job before his benefits run out. 

All these considerations refer to the costs 
which unemployment benefits are supposed 
to meet. They do not refer to the size of the 
fund from which they are to be met, for the 
adequacy of benefits cannot be determined by 
asking how much money is in the fund or 
whether the tax collections amount to some 
given percentage of subject pay roll. The 
benefits must cover the costs which they are 
intended to cover, and if the fund is not large 
enough to pay them it needs to be increased. 

The corollary is that, if any fund is larger 
than it needs to be to pay benefits that will 
do what they are supposed to do, that fund 
ought to be decreased. 

In the Social Security Act, the Congress 
left the States to judge the adequacy of their 
own benefits. The legislatures, through the 
pull and haul of different forces in each State, 
have arrived at different schedules. If 
Alabama feels that one schedule of benefits is 
adequate, that is Alabama’s problem—under 
the Federal law. If California feels dif- 
ferently, that is California’s right—under the 
Federal law. The law does not require 
Alabama to pay California benefits. Pre- 
sumably there is a rough relationship in the 


different States between going wage rates and 
benefits, and the only conceivable concern of 
Congress would be with the possibility that 
State legislatures might compete with each 
other to obtain new industries by reducing 
benefits and later by reducing taxes through 
experience rating or Statewide flat reductions. 
To prevent such competition, the device of 
minimum standards has been proposed as a 
floor for benefits. It is noteworthy, however, 
that currently proposed standards are so high 
that not a single State could meet them today, 
not even California, without changing its law. 
In other words, the proposed new floor is 
higher than the present ceiling. We can 
come back to this point later. 

Are the funds ofthe States adequate to pay 
the benefits which the States have specified? 
In almost all cases they are. Apparently, 
they are not in Idaho, Maine, and Michigan. 
New York has a reserve of something like 
$210,000,000 and paid out last year only 
about $80,000,000. California, with a re- 
serve of $160,000,000, is expected to with- 
draw less than $50,000,000 on a schedule of 
benefits that is higher than in any other 
State. It may be presumptuous to compute 
a Federal average of all the funds and all the 
benefits, because the Congress declared for 
a State-Federal unemployment compensa- 
tion program rather than for a Federal pro- 
gram; but there is no other way to summar- 
ize the condition of the funds. The total 
reserves today amount to more than a billion 
and a half dollars, and the total benefits paid 
out last year were less than a half billion 
dollars. Thus, the State funds for the most 
part are solvent, and unless the benefits can 
be shown to be inadequate, it is economically 
reasonable to limit them by a program of tax 
differentials such as experience rating. There 
may be fiscal reasons for permitting the funds 
to accumulate beyond the needs of unem- 
ployment compensation, but they have no 
relation to the unemployment compensation 
program itself. 

Thus, until we have objective evidence that 
benefits are generally inadequate in terms of 
some recognized criteria, we are required by 
Federal law to do as it does and leave the 
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judgment to the legislatures of the States. 
This is not to say that the benefit schedules 
of all the States are perfectly devised, or that 
no Federal minimum standards are needed. 
On the contrary, a Federal minimum ex- 
pressed not in dollars but as a percentage of 
weekly earnings, so that it would be auto- 
matically related to differences in wage 
rates in different parts of the country, may 
serve a useful purpose if the floor were to ve 
placed somewhere below the present ceiling. 


Some Arguments For Experience Rating 


Since the unemployment compensation 
program is broader than the simple payment 
of benefits to unemployed workers, and since 
it includes also a program of employment 
stabilization and the steadying of purchasing 
power, then experience rating is the device 
for accomplishing the second purpose. Em- 
ployment can be stabilized much more than 
it now is stabilized. Any employer will 
admit that. But the costs of investigation 
and research that fall on the individual es- 
tablishment are substantial, and the costs of 
instability are relatively invisible. That is 
why it is necessary to provide some immediate 
stimulus before an employer is willing to go 
to the expense of finding out what he must 
do with his management methods and his 
sales and production policies. 

Experience rating offers a substantial hope 
in the form of differential tax rates. There 
may have been some Wisconsin employers 
who obtained a tax reduction last year by 
doing no more than they had already done to 
stabilize employment; their tax reduction re- 
flected the results of previous work or else the 
natural stability of their business. Many of 
them, however, are satisfied that their tax 
reductions were not bonuses, but had to be 
earned the hard way by careful planning and 
by the improvement of management. None 
of them would have made this investment of 
effort without the promise of reward. Indeed 
the intangible costs of the work may even have 
exceeded the initial reward of the first year’s 
reduction. 

There was another reward in the form of 
steadier jobs. In Wisconsin there are workers 


whose full-time jobs today are due directly to 
the Wisconsin experience-rating system, and 
there are many whose certainty of job tenure 
has been substantially increased by the same 
program. Stability in Wisconsin became 
profitable to employers and workers alike. 
As it spreads to other States, as tax reductions 
become available as a reward for work done, 
the effect of stabilization here and there can 
have an opportunity to become cumulative. 

Moreover, experience rating is a logical 
part of any unemployment-insurance plan 
financed by a pay-roll tax. A flat tax, with 
no possibility of variation, is simply an added 
labor cost which must be reckoned with by 
any employer who needs additional labor 
capacity, and is one more stimulus to further 
search for labor-saving methods and equip- 
ment. A flat tax puts a premium on a re- 
duced pay roll. 

Employers have stressed the possibility of 
tax reduction as the prime reward to be had 
from experience rating, and in the present 
stage of development they are probably right. 
As the program spreads, however, as the em- 
ployers of California and New York and other 
States feel the stimulus and do the necessary 
work to get a tax reduction, the cumulative 
economic and psychological effects of stabi- 
lized employment may in time yield a reward 
of general economic health which could 
easily dwarf the immediate reward of lower 
taxes. There is little possibility that the 
larger result will materialize in less than a 
decade; but it is certain that no such result 
will materialize without the incentive of ex- 
perience rating. 

Thus experience rating makes stabilization 
worth trying. There is some evidence that 
without experience rating the employer has 
an incentive to destabilize his own practices 
and use the fund to subsidize the income of 
his workers. 

Criticisms 

There are a number of criticisms of experi- 
ence rating which cannot be overlooked. 

The most frequent criticism of experience 
rating says that you cannot stabilize employ- 
ment one establishment at a time, and you 
cannot lift this company or that company out 
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of the economic system and stabilize it all by 
itself. This criticism is partly true. The 
parallel with workmen’s compensation is not 
complete, for an individual employer has 
much less control over his employment sta- 
bility than he has over the accidents that 
happen in his plant. But there is no reason 
to suppose that an individual employer can 
do nothing whatever to improve his employ- 
ment stability, and there is much evidence to 
show that he can—when he has an immediate 
incentive which makes it profitable for him to 
work at it. 

Again, it is said that experience rating will 
increase unemployment by making overtime 
more advantageous than the employment of 
extra men. This is also partly true. Efforts 
toward stabilization cannot help trimming the 
number of workers whose jobs are temporary, 
partly because the peaks of production had 
not been foreseen under the flat-tax system. 
That is exactly what regularization means— 
the elimination of irregularity. But the 
workers who are left will have an increased 
assurance of an annual income, and their 
freedom from day-to-day worry is likely to 
improve their willingness to spend. If it 
does, their purchasing power will have been 
psychologically increased as well as economi- 
cally stabilized, and their spending may 
easily have the effect, over a period of time, 
of increasing general employment. 

Another criticism comes from the typically 
unstable industries. They ask, pertinently, 
why an employer should receive a tax reduc- 
tion simply because he happens to be a mer- 
chant, or a banker, or a public utility—all 
characteristically stable businesses. Obvious- 
ly this is a basic question, for most of the un- 
stable businesses are afflicted with the high 
ordinary costs of irregularity, and to burden 
them with additional taxes, as in experience 
rating, is to add to their survival problems. 

The answer is of two kinds. First, it is not 
true that the merchant or the banker or the 
public utility automatically receives a tax 
reduction under experience rating simply by 
being in the right business. There are plenty 
of merchants in Wisconsin who obtained no 
reduction below the 2.7 percent State tax, 


because they did not stabilize their employ- 
ment and therefore did not earn the reduction. 
This is not a complete answer, because the 
stabilization task of the merchant is somewhat 
lighter than it is for the machine-tool manu- 
facturer or the employer in the building 
trades. 

Second, a better answer is found in the 
consideration that businesses with charac- 
teristically high benefit costs ought somehow 
to be isolated and identified, so that their 
unemployment problem could be made the 
subject of special treatment. Under a flat- 
tax program, the support of their labor 
reserves is being subsidized by the general 
public in complete ignorance of the actual 
cost. It is time to find out how much this 
support amounts to. It will probably be 
found desirable as a practical matter to con- 
tinue the subsidy at least in part. In every 
other kind of insurance there is some relation 
between the premium and the risk. Since 
unemployment compensation is financed by 
a pay-roll tax, it too is to be regarded as a 
form of insurance, and the employers whose 
benefit costs are relatively high should be 
asked to pay their share of the additional 
burden. 

Incidentally, unemployment compensation 
has a special application to the building 
trades. Workers in these occupations have 
a wage level which is predicated on an 
annual wage; their relatively high hourly 
rates rest on the known fact that there are 
many times during the year, especially 
during the winter, when they must be un- 
employed. Thus when they are included 
in an unemployment compensation program, 
they participate in it for the second time; 
and the second helping is larger than in 
other trades, for the higher hourly rates 
result in higher benefits, for which the 
steadier trades are helping to pay. Never- 
theless, so long as the wage bargaining in 
this industry proceeds on the basis of hourly 
rather than annual wage rates, and so long 
as these workers are covered by the unemploy- 
ment-compensation program, the criticism 
of excessive tax costs is a logical one. 

A fourth criticism holds that experience 
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rating attacks benefit levels. We promised 
to come back to this point. It is important 
because it throws the spotlight on the confu- 
sion between unemployment compensation 
and relief. We have already pointed’ out 
that you cannot judge the adequacy of bene- 
fits by adding up the amount in the reserve 
fund, and that whatever method is used for 
judging benefits, there need be no consider- 
ation of the size of the fund. 

Up to the present, the unemployment 
compensation program does not use a needs 
test. If benefits are to be increased by ex- 
tending their duration beyond the time in 
which a worker would normally find a new job, 
the unemployment compensation program 
is being merged with the relief program— 
and with no one aware of the merger. So 
long as we have a separate relief program we 
ought not unwittingly to make unemploy- 
ment compensation a part of it. Instead, the 
two programs should be consciously and 
deliberately integrated. We have already 
noted too, that it is better for an unemployed 
worker to go straight to relief rather than to 
unemployment compensation if his work 
history is inadequate to entitle him to benefits 
that are significant either in amount or 
duration. 

A fifth criticism complains that experience 
rating costs too much to administer. The 
facts, however, do not indicate that the cost is 
excessive. It amounts to probably not more 
than 1 percent or 1% percent, and in some 
cases may rise as high as 2 percent, of the 
over-all cost of unemployment compensation 
and the employment service. Even if the cost 
is as high as 2 percent, it is not too much to 
spend on developing incentives toward em- 
ployment stabilization. 


Conclusion 


These are some of the considerations which 
are in the minds of those who believe in ex- 
perience rating. 

222731—40-—-2 


Experience rating is the principal device by 
which employment stabilization is to be 
stimulated in the States. Where it has been 
tried it has worked reasonably well. Of 
course, there are inequities which could not 
be foreseen, and it will require some time 
before the technique of applying experience 
rating to State funds works out all these in- 
equities. It is true that it will take time to 
discover practical answers to questions like 
the responsibility for each case of unemploy- 
ment. It will take time to develop schedules 
of tax reduction and tax increase which will 
offer an adequate stimulus to some employers 
without putting a killing burden on others, 
and at the same time provide a fund large 
enough—and no larger than is necessary— 
to pay adequate benefits. It will require 
some additional time and much research be- 
fore we know the right eligibility conditions, 
the right benefit amounts, the right duration 
of benefits, the right waiting period, the right 
benefits for partially employed workers, and 
the right standards of disqualification. All 
these matters will take time, but there is no 
insurmountable obstacle to their solution. 


If there is to be no experience rating, we 
must look at the incentive which the lack of 
it provides for the employer. Without it, his 
immediate interest is to put on the Govern- 
ment the costs of maintaining his labor re- 
serves as far as he can, in order to get as 
much as possible out of the public funds. As 
a matter of public policy, at a time when too 
many persons are already dependent upon 
the Government for their living, it is im- 
portant not to offer to private business any 
incentives which will increase this trend. 

The laws of 39 unemployment-compensa- 
tion jurisdictions call for experience rating in 
one form or another, and the promise of 
experience rating is great enough to justify 
our hopes that it will be tried carefully and 
intelligently, and not abandoned unless and 
until it is shown to be nothing more than a 
mirage. 
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Experience Rating Jeopardizes Employment Opportunities 






By Epwarp J. HARDING 


Managing Director, Associated General Contractors of America, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


HE prawn for raising or lowering an 

employer's unemployment-compensa- 
tion tax rate, according to a merit or experi- 
ence rating based upon continuity of em- 
ployment of workmen, fails of accomplishing 
the two objectives for which it has been 
designed. 

First, the plan seeks to stimulate regularity 
of employment by offering tax-rate reductions 
to employers who provide continuity of em- 
ployment, but fails because many basic 
American industries are inherently incapable 
of providing continuity of employment for 
the reason that their production is subject to 
fluctuations beyond their control. 

Second, the plan seeks to distribute the costs 
of the insurance according to the burden 
placed upon the insurance system by each 
industry, and company within the industry. 
The plan fails here by measuring solely the 
continuity of employment, and not 
amount of employment furnished. 

A far sounder view of unemployment com- 
pensation is that all industry and the entire 
American economy are so interrelated and so 
complexly organized that no industry, or 
company within it, has any greater or less 
responsibility for creating employment or 
responsibility in contributing to the relief of 
unemployment. 


the 


Heaviest Tax On Largest Employers 


In operation, the experience-rating plan 
would, ironically, tax most heavily those in- 
dustries which are actually or potentially the 
greatest industrial employers. A glance at 
the relative amount of employment in various 
industries bears this out. In 1929, construc- 
tion at the site was the greatest source of 
industrial employment. In order followed 
steam railroads, 1,400,000; iron and steel, 
850,000; automobiles, 750,000; machinery, 
750,000; coal, 750,000; and lumber, 650,000. 


The majority of these industries, and other 
durable-goods industries, are dependent for 
their volumes of business on factors beyond 
their control, and the amount of employment 
they can furnish fluctuates rapidly with the 
amount of their business. Fluctuation of em- 
ployment by individual companies within the 
industries is even greater. Therefore, ac- 
cording to a merit-rating plan, the industries 
which furnish the greatest amount of em- 
ployment would be heavily taxed even when 
they were furnishing the greatest amount of 
employment, because their pay rolls would 
lack regularity. 

There is little need here for analyzing all 
the respects in which an experience-rating 
plan would fail of accomplishing its purposes. 
This job has already been ably performed by 
Messrs. Richard A. Lester and Charles V. 
Kidd, in The Case Against Experience Rating in 
Unemployment Compensation, published by In- 
dustrial Relations Counselors. After an ex- 
haustive study they summarize by declaring: 

In an interdependent exchange economy governed 
primarily by market forces, it is not possible to allocate 
to each individual firm and to individual consumers 
the responsibility for all unemployment or even all 
compensable unemployment. Unemployment is a 


reflection primarily on the general rate of spending for 
which society as a whole is responsible. 
They make a significant point by writing: 

... Nor is it possible to separate avoidable unem- 
ployment from instability that is inherent in our 
business economy, yet such a separation would be 
necessary if all employers were to be equally rewarded 
for the achievement of more stable employment. 

Employment stability in the sense of stagnant or 
static stability is a questionable objective in an eco- 
nomy with 10,000,000 unemployed, a large volume of 
hard-core unemployment, and a labor supply ex- 
panding at the rate of a half-million workers each 
year. Under such circumstances, there may be a 
sharp conflict between objectives that are desirable 
from an individual, profit-making point of view, such 
as the maintenance of a fixed and constant personnel, 
and objectives that are desirable from a social point 
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of view, such as the prevention of hard-core unem- 
ployment and the expansion of total employment 
until all industry is operating at full capacity... 


Construction Industry Typical 


A few examples of facts from the construc- 
tion industry will serve to illustrate the in- 
equity of merit-rating plans. What is set 
forth in this article concerning the unwhole- 
some effects of a rigid application of experi- 
ence rating to the construction industry 
applies in whole or in part, however, to a 
number of other industries. Construction is 
not the only industry which is unable to 
provide continuity of employment, but it is 
perhaps the outstanding large example of 
such inability and is the industry with which 
the author is most familiar. It is no isolated 
American industry. In normal years it 
accounts for more than $10 billion of business, 
and, including workers manufacturing mate- 
rials for and supplying construction, provides 
employment for one out of every four Ameri- 
can workers, exclusive of agriculture and 
domestic service. Construction at the site is 
probably the most fluctuating large industry, 
but the products and services of complemen- 
tary industries must pass through it, and the 
amount of employment furnished by these 
industries is thereby made irregular. 

The argument that a merit-rating plan 
would or could stimulate more regular em- 
ployment in construction falls flat for several 
reasons. 

In the first place, a construction firm has no 
assured market. By salesmanship a firm can 
increase the possibilities of its getting work, 
but usually it must strive eternally to win its 
next job in competition with many other 
firms—that is, when there are jobs to win. 
This circumstance alone would be serious 
enough if the demand for construction fol- 
lowed an even course. But this is far from 
the case. The demand for construction is 
very irregular and probably suffers greater 
fluctuations than any other major industry. 
A contractor builds only when public or pri- 
vate purchasers of construction projects deter- 
mine that the improvement is necessary or 
desirable. The contractor cannot exercise 


full influence in formulating the owners’ 
conclusions. 

In addition, each project is custom-made 
for a particular place. The contractor has 
no fixed plant but must move to a new loca- 
tion for each job. Assuming that one con- 
tractor could keep constantly at work on new 
jobs, the projects would be in scattered loca- 
tions and various factors would prevent him 
from using the same employees. Although he 
might be providing a uniform amount of em- 
ployment at all times, it would make no 
difference under a merit-rating plan because 
different workers would be used at each job. 

Still assuming that the contractor’s unat- 
tainable dream of continuous work came true, 
he could not use the same employees from 
start to finish of a project. He could not con- 
struct the foundation of a building with roof- 
ers or plumbers any more than he could use 
painters to lay bricks. Because of the scores 
of different skills necessary to complete con- 
struction projects, the contractor must use the 
skilled workers of each craft to perform that 
type of work. A further complication is that 
he cannot have all the crafts working at the 
same time. As each type of work is com- 
pleted, that class of skilled workers becomes 
unemployed, so far as that contractor’s 
record is concerned. 

These workers, as they finish working for 
one contractor, may, and frequently do, go to 
work for another contractor requiring their 
particular services. When they have finished 
his work, they go elsewhere. A bricklayer, 
for example, may work for a half dozen con- 
tractors during a construction season. When 
he has finished for each one, he is unemployed 
as far as the record of each contractor is con- 
cerned. Against which contractor’s record 
should the bricklayer be charged as unem- 
ployed? Or against all six? If the bricklayer 
draws unemployment compensation at the 
end of the season, which employer’s record 
should feel the effects of an increased tax rate? 
Is the one he worked for last any more re- 
sponsible for his unemployment than the 
previous contractors? 

Most merit-rating plans charge an employ- 
er’s account with all or a specified proportion 
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of the benefits paid to his former workers. In 
practice this would permit employers with 
the same employment record to be rated 
differently. One hundred bricklayers might 
work for six contractors during a construction 
season and go directly from one contractor to 
the next. At the end of the construction sea- 
son they might draw benefits. The first 5 
contractors might enjoy a rate reduction 
because the 100 bricklayers were immedi- 
ately reemployed after leaving them, but the 
last contractor who may have furnished them 
the same amount of employment, might have 
his tax rate increased because his record was 
charged with their benefit payments. It is 
clear that this would not be equitable. 


Industries With Irregular Employment 


Employment in construction always has 
been highly irregular. Because of this, con- 
struction pays probably the highest hourly 
wage rates in industry. Organized labor has 
long insisted on this. A comparable me- 
chanic in an industry offering stable employ- 
ment is paid from 75 cents to $1 an hour, 
while construction mechanics receive from 
$1.25 to $1.50 and higher each hour, a 
differential of 50 percent, which means that 
employers of construction labor have been 
paying in higher wages what amounts to un- 
employment benefits to their employees. 
The same circumstances undoubtedly apply 
in other industries with irregular employment. 

This situation has existed for many years, 
so that the construction industry long has 
had the incentive to try to regularize its em- 
ployment if possible. Certainly it would be 
of advantage to the industry to narrow this 
differential in wage rates. Not only is the 
industry already paying 50 percent differ- 
ential wages as compared to a stable indus- 
try, but its unemployment insurance rate, 
being calculated on a pay roll of 150 percent 
of that of a stable industry, costs more for 
the same amount of employment. 

Construction has been one of the industries 
in which particular efforts are being made to 
share available work with as large a number 
of workers as possible. The Nation has adopt- 
ed the policy that in times of unemployment 


as many workers as possible should be given 
work, even part-time employment. In 
public-works construction this philosophy of 
spreading employment has been stressed. 
Merit-rating plans go directly counter to this 
aim, for they encourage the keeping of a 
small nucleus of workers regularly employed, 
and discourage the employment of part-time 
workers. 

Forgetting for the moment the problems of 
changing location, weather uncertainties, the 
industry’s inability to control the will of its 
purchasers, and the difficulty of each em- 
ployer in building up a steady flow of con- 
tracts, let us assume that employment in con- 
struction could be stabilized and regularized. 
In that case a great body of construction 
workers who normally succeed in securing a 
living on a broken-time basis must forever 
join the ranks of the unemployed or find a 
market for their services in other industries, 
which would be in somewhat the same con- 
dition as construction. 


A Typical Construction Company 


It is interesting to examine the records of 
one large construction company during a 
recent year to see exactly how a merit-rating 
plan would work. The company is one of 
the largest in the country, and would possibly 
have greater opportunity than the vast ma- 
jority of construction firms to regularize and 
stabilize its employment. 

During a particular year its total pay roll 
approximated $2,800,000. This was paid to 
the regular staff, composed of executive, ad- 
ministrative, sales, purchasing, accounting, 
and engineering staffs, as well as construction 
superintendents and assistants, timekeepers, 
and foremen, a total averaging 300. Also 
included in the pay roll was an average of 
1,100 workmen on projects in 8 States. There 
was an average of 1,400 employees weekly. 
The maximum number employed in any one 
week was 1,800; the minimum, 1,000. But 
during the year a total of 7,000 employees 
were on the pay roll at one time or another. 
This was an average labor turn-over of five 
times, exclusive of employees of the sub- 
contractors. 
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Reducing the employment to a percentage 
of regularity, the rating for the staff em- 
ployees was 90 percent; the trade employees, 
16 percent; and for the entire number of 
employees, 20 percent. 

This contractor reports as follows: 


It is clearly evident that there is a wide fluctuation 
in the continuity of employment of trade employees, 
due to the necessities of the industry. Each trade is 
employed by the contractor on each construction 
operation only for the short period of time in which 
the work of that trade is required in the particular 
State in which each specific operation is located. 

Such men are employed locally, and by first one 
contractor and then by another. The lost time be- 
tween jobs depends upon the total volume of con- 
struction business in or near the locality in which the 
trade employee lives. He is limited in the distance 
he can travel to find work, and is also limited to the 
kind and extent of work which he can find. 

This is a condition over which the contractor- 
employer has no control; and a merit-rating plan, 
which is based upon the theory of stable employment 
of such trade employees by any one employer, cannot 
be applied to the construction industry, since no 
general contractor handles a sufficient volume of 
construction business in any single locality to furnish 
stable employment to employees in any of the builde 
ing trades. 

The effect upon an employer (general contractor) 
who performs a considerable portion of construction 
work with his own field force (such as masonry, con- 
crete, and other work not sublet to special trades), 
would be that such a general contractor would be 
assessed a debit rating of such proportion that he 
would be paying 70 to 80 percent more than the 
normal unemployment-insurance rate, which is no 
measure of unemployment in the various trades; 
such men are employed by several contractors during 
the year and are employed at least 75 percent of the 
total working days in any year, with the possible ex- 
ception of years of extreme depression. 

The effect therefore of a debit merit rating on the 
employer of such men would be a prohibitive tax on 
the pay rolls not in any way justified by the unemploy- 
ment record of the trade groups. 


In another analysis of its unemployment- 
insurance taxes for the first 6 months of 3 con- 
secutive years in the States in which the com- 
pany operated, the maximum taxation called 
for under merit-rating plans was in excess of 
$50,000, an increase of approximately one- 
third over what it had paid. If it were pos- 
sible to obtain the minimum rating, the 
payment would have been approximately 
$13,000, roughly two-thirds the normal tax, a 


variation of approximately $37,000, almost 
the amount of tax for one 6-month period. 
“In other words,” the contractor wrote, ‘‘the 
variation between the minimum and the max- 
imum tax percentages is the normal tax itself, 
or 100 percent.” 

Unemployment-compensation and social- 
security taxes are no negligible amount of 
money to a contractor. Another large firm 
performing approximately $4,000,000 in busi- 
ness in a recent year reported that these two 
taxes alone were more than twice the amount 
of dividends to stockholders. 


Labor Concurs 


Opposition to merit-rating plans is not 
limited to employers. The American Federa- 
tionist, official publication of the American 
Federation of Labor, in January 1939 pub- 
lished an article entitled, “Merit Rating 
Will Bankrupt Funds and Menace Benefits.”’ 
The first statement in the article declares, 
**Now is the time to repeal merit rating.” 

This article points out that many indus- 
tries which, by their nature, must furnish 
steady employment, would benefit, while the 
less fortunate dependent industries would 
be assessed penalty rates, and that the in- 
come could not be equalized, as the amount 
lost to the fund by reason of reduced rates 
would be greater than the increased income 
from penalized industries. The article con- 
tends that merit rating defeats the insurance 
principle of spreading risks, and states: 

Some people have argued that there is a social 
justification for making the unstable industries bear 
that cost or pass it on to the consumers. If, however, 
in order to secure adequate benefits the contribution 
rates are forced so high as to handicap further the 
unstable industries the problem of unemployment 
will be increased, not reduced. Many essential in- 


dustries are unstable, coal mining, steel production, 
construction. 


Durable Goods and Reemployment 


Operation of merit-rating plans would 
mean that heaviest taxes will have to be paid 
by construction and other durable-goods in- 
dustries which, in general, are dependent 
industries, controlled by factors which they 
cannot govern. 
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Although merit-rating plans would place 
the heaviest tax burden on them, they are 
the industries which in normal times provide 
a great amount of employment, and in de- 
pressed times provide the greatest single 
sources of reemployment. Under merit- 
rating plans they would be handicapped most 
at just the times when there is greatest need 
for reemployment. 

To place a further penalty on the construc- 
tion industry through operation of an ex- 
perience-rating plan could have no result 
other than to make employment in the 
industry even more unstable. The incentive 
to stabilize employment through tax-rate 
reductions would have little or no effect. 
The merit-rating plan would act simply as 
a penalty for a condition for which there is 
no known solution. 

The construction industry is called the 





‘“*key to recovery,” and stimulation of its 
volume has been looked for in order to absorb 
a major portion of the unemployed in this 
and other allied durable-goods industries. 
One of the keys to increasing construction 
volumes is reduction of costs. The industry 
is continually criticized for alleged high costs, 
and yet there is no industry in which more 
internal or external efforts have been made 
to reduce costs in the hope of stimulating the 
market. 

It is obvious that the operations of merit- 
rating plans would have exactly the opposite 
effect. Construction wants to continue its 
steady recovery climb and provide increasing 
work and employment. Construction cannot 
give continudus employment. But it can 
and does want to give more employment. 
We believe that is the aim of all American 
industry. 


Itinerant Service 


Recent developments in itinerant service and its principles and procedures are explained in an 
article entitled ‘‘Itinerant Employment Services” by William H. Stead, former Assistant Director in 
Charge, Employment Service Division, Bureau of Employment Security, in the May issue of the maga- 


zine Occupations. 


The author writes that prior to the beginning of the 1939-40 fiscal year, little had been done by 
State employment services in effecting itinerant junior counseling services. Atleast two States, New York 
and Maryland, have now devised methods by which employment services may provide youth in rural 
farm and nonfarm areas with junior-counseling service. 

Mr. Stead also points out that itinerant interviewers may have to work under unconventional cir- 
cumstances. Of necessity employment service functions sometimes are carried on in post offices, in 
forestry camps, or even in sheriffs’ offices. Like the circuit riders of old, the itinerant interviewers may 


travel by muleback or by boat. 


Whether or not intinerant services will be expanded in the years to come can only be a conjecture, 
according to Mr. Stead. At the end of the fiscal year 1938, there were 1,606 publicemployment offices and 
1,766 additional itinerant points. By June 30, 1939, this figure had expanded to 1,661 publicemployment 
offices and 2,695 itinerant points in the 48 States and the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska. 

On November 1, 1939, the figures stood at 1,592 public employment offices and 2,706 itinerant points. 
This reduction in the number of offices and the increase in the number of itinerant points is probably the 
result of the reorganization of State services more effectively and econcmically to serve the needs of unem- 


ployed persons. 
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Employment Security Quiz 


Compiled by EALTON L. NELSON, Bureau of Employment Security 





i. 
. The first State to pay unemployment compensation benefits 4 
EP Pere Te TTT Tere rT Te Terr Te Ter eT eT ye : 
4. 
5. 
. 
The approximate number of full-time public employment . 
er en eS ere eT ee er 4. 
5. 
1 
. The amount paid out in unemployment compensation bene- . 
Ses in 1999 totaled aloout.. ow. ccc pc cecesess rrr rr 4, 
5. 
(1. 
. The total number of placements in private employment made : 
by public employment offices in 1939 was about.......... 4. 
5. 
(1. 
. The number of workers covered by State unemployment : 
compensation laws is approximately.................... : 4 
5. 
(1. 
. The total active file of applicants registered for work with : 
public employment offices is approximately............. 4. 
5. 
(1. 
. Of the gainful workers in the United States, the approximate | 2. 
number covered by State unemployment compensation (3. 
IN 44k dwar as ears ned ekel a wewsaseureededeaad 4. 
x 
er 
. The United States Employment Service and the Bureau of |2. 
Unemployment Compensation were merged into the { a. 
Bureau of Employment Security, effective.............. 4, 
5. 
(i. 
. The last two States to start paying unemployment compen- 4 
IIIS bk. 6 6 eee ean ends iesws essa r arenes 4. 
5. 
(1. 
The maximum duration of weekly benefits under most State 4 
unemployment compensation lawsis.................4. ‘ 
5. 





OoOo0o00 ooo0oo00 ooooo0 ooooo ooo0o00 oo000 0Oo000 00000 a0n000 00000 


Utah 
Massachusetts 
Maryland 
Florida 
Wisconsin 


500 
1,600 
2,400 
3,100 
5,300 


$10,000,000 
$45,000,000 
$110,000,000 
$275,000,000 
$430,000,000 


400,000 
1,300,000 
2,700,000 
4,200,000 
9,100,000 


13,000,000 
28,000,000 
46,000,000 
61,000,000 
74,000,000 


2,000,000 
3,000,000 
5,000,000 
9,000,000 
12,000,000 


One-fourth 
One-half 
Two-thirds 
Three-fourths 
Five-sixths 


January 1, 1936 
August 1, 1937 
April 1, 1938 
July 1, 1939 
January 1, 1940 


Maine and New Hampshire 
North Dakota and Georgia 
Oregon and Virginia 
Illinois and Montata 

New York and Arizona 


10 weeks 
13 weeks 
16 weeks 
20 weeks 
26 weeks 


The answers are printed on page 20 of this issue of the EmpLoymMent Securiry Review. 
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The Individual Approach in Employer 
Contacting 


By ApALYN BEssiE TULIN 


Senior Interviewer, Virginia State Employment Service 


Portsmouth, Va. 


N THE smaller public employment offices, 
I where a single interviewer is called upon 
to contact employers in all kinds of industries 
and occupations—-from fertilizer factories to 
professional offices—ready adaptability to a 
variety of conditions is demanded of the field 
visitor. Experience gained from this wide 
range of employer contacts aids in the 
selection of the most effective method of con- 
vincing employers of the value of their using 
the employment service. 

Although every businessman may be inter- 
ested in the general well-being of his com- 
munity and its citizens, he is primarily in- 
terested in the advancement of his own 
particular enterprise. It is necessary, in 
securing the real interest of the employer in 
the employment service, to be equipped to 
render a specific personnel service for his 
enterprise. 

Theoretical approval and sponsorship by 
businessmen, although necessary to provide 
a solid foundation for the functioning of the 
service, will never be, in itself, enough to 
insure its efficient operation. This objective 
will be reached only when the individual 
employer calls on the service for practical 
referrals, and when employers as a whole 
realize that they can use the service to their 
advantage. Field visitors can convince an 
employer of the practical benefits of the 
service to him when they have, by experience 
and study, found the specific answer to the 
businessman’s inevitable question, “What 
can the employment service do for me, for 
my business?” 


One Approach Used 


Negotiations carried on with a typical 
local store illustrate the types of problems 


which confront a field visitor. This firm, 
employing the largest group of saleswomen 
and clerical workers in the community, had 
consistently refused to use any facilities offer- 
ed by the employment service. As a sub- 
sidiary of a large chain of stores, the local 
establishment had been supplied with the 
services of a group of itinerant personnel 
officers, maintained by the organization, who 
had selected the complete staff for the store 
before its building had been completed. The 
company personnel staff had supplied the 
resident personnel officer with a preferred 
list of names from which extra salespersons 
could be drawn for all departments as occa- 
sion demanded. Besides this initial reservoir, 
the firm received applicants regularly from 
many of the available workers in its employ- 
ment field. 

In the face of these local circumstances, 
together with the established company prac- 
tices, the field visitor to this firm was indeed 
confronted with a problem when asked, 
“What can the employment service do for 
me, for my business?” 

The partial answer or a clue to the possible 
answer to that question was indicated by an 
applicant at the local employment office who, 
previous to her registration, had been rejected 
at that department store. During the course 
of her interview, the applicant told of the 
injustice presumably done her by the per- 
sonnel officer of the firm. 

“You know,” she said indignantly, “that 
man hired my girl friend, Maisie, the very 
day after I was there, and he told me that 
there was no opening. Huh! Discrimina- 
tion, that’s what it is.” The girl tossed her 
head scornfully, flipped out her lipstick to do 
even more damage to her over-loud appear- 
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ance, and continued, “‘Well, he’ll never get 
any more of my business. And I'll see to it 
that my friends don’t shop there either. The 
things that I tell them about that store may 
not be true, but I don’t care. What he told 
me wasn’t true, either.” 

Thus, in a subsequent interview with the 
personnel officer of the department store, 
the field visitor was in a position to sell him 
the service by connecting it with a practical 
solution of one of his problems. Most depart- 
ment stores wish to avoid antagonizing pro- 
spective customers and to conserve the good 
will of the firm in the community. Each 
applicant for work at a department store must 
be considered as a prospective customer as 
well as an applicant for sales or clerical work. 
By referring applicants to the employment 
service, the private personnel officer can 
avoid the responsibility of a definite rejection 
and the reactions it produces. 

[t is thus by encouraging employers to 
think of the service in terms of self advantage 
that solid foundation is laid for employer use 
of the local employment office. The em- 
ployer can be made to realize that it is also 
to the advantage of applicants who come 
direct to him to be referred to the employ- 
ment office since they will there receive not 
only consideration for other possible openings, 
but also advice for training and further study, 
and even, in some instances, tactful sugges- 
tions regarding approach and _ personal 
appearance which will probably increase 
their placement possibilities. 


Another Type of Approach 


While the method of approach discussed 
above has been found effective in dealing with 
almost all types of retail merchants, its appeal 
is greatest to the popular-price stores, mainly 
because their clientele and personnel are 
largely of the same social and economic 
group. There is, however, more divergence 
between the consumer group and the per- 
sonnel group of the higher-price retail shops, 
and, as this divergence increases, the effective- 
ness of this approach decreases. Another 
practical answer must be found to their ques- 


tion, ““What can the employment service do 
for me, for my business?” 

In those stores with a discriminating, 
higher-economic-bracket clientele, the prob- 
lem is not so much that of avoiding the antag- 
onism of applicants, but of selecting per- 
sonnel to satisfy more exacting standards. 
The hiring agents in these stores have the 
problem of a limited reservoir of suitable 
applicants. 

The manager of one such store had stead- 
fastly refused to use the service because she 
insisted that the women of the sales ability 
and personality she required would not be 
available through the public employment 
service. The field visitor was unable to con- 
vince her of the theoretical effectiveness of the 
service and was denied the opportunity of a 
practical demonstration. Routine revisits 
were made, however, and during an informal 
conversation the manager mentioned her 
problem of finding an experienced depart- 
mental buyer at the beginning of the season. 
Although still skeptical, she consented to the 
use of clearance facilities. A satisfactory re- 
ferral and placement through clearance sold 
the local employment office to that employer. 

Clearance service has often proved an 
effective selling point with employers of 
workers in crafts and trades with unusual 
qualifications and with limited local avail- 
ability. 


Employers of Seasonal Labor 


Another instance of the individualized ap- 
proach is with industrial employers of un- 
skilled labor in highly seasonal industries. 
This constant change in production, even in 
season, caused by the weather, perishability 
of product, fluctuating supply of raw ma- 
terials, and other influences, necessitates a 
constant variation in the labor needs of some 
concerns from day to day. These firms 
usually cannot place an order in advance 
with the employment service for a definite 
number of workers on a specified date. 

Those who do the hiring for these firms are 
confronted with the problem of selecting 
sufficient willing and capable workers from 
the ranks of daily applicants at the plant 
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gates. Although there are usually numeri- 
cally sufficient applicants, there are rarely 
enough qualified workers available, and there 
is little in the external appearance of these to 
differentiate them from the mass of applicants 
at the gate. 

In the words of one of these industrial em- 
ployers, ““We’ve got to be satisfied with our 
luck as to what kind of workers turn up at the 
gate each day, and we can’t take the time to 
do any efficient selecting from those.” 

Cooperation is extended to this type of em- 
ployer by the referral of apparently willing 
and able-bodied workers who have a previous 
record of steady employment in the employ- 
er’s industry during the busy seasons. This 
policy not only insures a better qualified group 
of workers than can be chosen at the gate, but 
also provides the employer with the addi- 
tional aid of rapid selection. The workers, by 
retaining the employment-office referral cards 
as an extra means of gate identification during 
a fluctuating employment season, are assured 
of a greater percentage of employment during 
the season. Placements can be verified by 
comparing the names of workers referred to a 
plant with the names of the men hired by the 
plant to which they were referred. 


Individual Approach Always Possible 


These case histories in field visiting take in 


@ 


only a limited variety of the individual ap- 
proaches which may be used in selling the 
employment service. Whatever type of in- 
dustry, shop, or store is contacted, the field 
visitor should approach it by emphasizing 
that aspect of the service which is most ap- 
plicable and beneficial to that particular em- 
ployer. He should place himself in the posi- 
tion of the hiring agent of the firm and 
analyze his particular personnel problems. 
In this manner, the field visitor will find the 
service possibilities to that particular firm and 
have available the answer to the specific and 
inevitable question, ‘“What can the employ- 
ment service do for me, for my business?” 

Having once established the value of the 
service in direct application to an employer’s 
individual needs and problems, the visitor 
finds him a willing recipient of information 
which does not have so vital a bearing on his 
problems and in which he would not have 
previously been interested. Once the interest 
and cooperation of the employer is secured 
through the specific aspect of the service 
which is most valuable to him as a practical 
businessman, future contacts can be safely 
relied upon to complete the picture of the 
functions and aims of the service, and to 
obtain from the employer much if not all of 
the responsibility for recruitment of his 
personnel. 


Mental Wages 


A recent issue of Suggestions, official publication of the Texas State Employment Service, announced 
a new job-classification study of Texas placement personnel which “‘will assist Federal authorities in mak- 
ing needed revisions in the salary structure for the Texas Service.” 

Significantly, Suggestions continues, “In the process of achieving a fair and adequate salary adminis- 
tration, one aspect of personnel administration may easily get lost in the shuffle. Its recognition will not 
be overlooked in the establishment of a new classification plan for the Texas Service. 

“Wages, fair payment for work performed, is not the first or major consideration in the thinking or 
feeling of folks who work for a living. The pay-roll amount actually is the No. 2 consideration in em- 


ployee thinking. 


‘Most important is the mental wage, the employee’s realization that as an individual he is growing, 


is making progress, is discovering opportunity. The employee’s sense of vital participation in a worth- 
while scheme, a feeling which builds self-respect and recognition of useful human values—which brings 
job satisfaction. The No. 1 consideration is the work itself and the occupational adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to it. The mental wage is highest when people are in work for which they are best fitted.” 
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Vocational Guidance for Juniors 


By Francis X. SuTTON 


Senior Employment Security Adviser, Rhode Island Unemployment Compensation Board, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


A= of vocational-guidance talks to 
furnish occupational information for 
youths, as well as indicate to them the funda- 
mental requirements for a start and the prob- 
able chances for success in specific walks of 
life, has been conducted by the Pawtucket 
employment security field office of the Rhode 
Island Unemployment Compensation Board. 
The talks, which are being continued as an 
integral part of our vocational-guidance pro- 
gram, are given in the testing room of the 
local office by leaders, usually employers, of 
various trades and professions in the com- 
munity, their efforts supplementing, but not 
supplanting, the individual guidance given 
by the counselors during private interviews 
with applicants. 

In the past the program has included the 
managing editor of a newspaper, a leading 
architect, a newspaper photographer, the 
manager of the reconditioning plant of one of 
the largest automobile dealers in New Eng- 
land, an official of a private commercial 
school, and the industrial secretary of the 
local Y. W. C. A., the latter speaking on 
posture and its relationship to success on the 
job. Our invitation was readily accepted by 
each speaker. All expressed a willingness to 
help the youths in the community seeking 
work. 


Choosing The Group 


In making arrangements for these lectures 
or informal discussions, we first survey the 
occupational file and select an occupation. 
Then a visit is made to the individual in the 
community whom we consider best qualified 
by actual experience to tell youths what they 
need for a start in that field, and what 
financial remuneration and other success they 
may expect if they bring to the job sufficient 
training, a real interest, and proper outlook. 
Our invitation accepted, we ask the speaker 


to set a time for his talk. He usually selects 
a date a week or 10 days distant. Most of the 
gatherings have been held on Wednesday 
afternoons from 2 to 3 o’clock. 

The audience is chosen from the active file 
with the same care used in selecting appli- 
cants for referral to job openings, with the 
difference, however, that instead of stopping 
with the most qualified, we go on and choose 
those who may be less qualified but who we 
believe will profit from the frank talk we ex- 
pect our guest speaker to give. 

In addition to selecting youths already 
registered, the senior high schools of the 
community are invited to send members of 
their graduating classes who have expressed 
an interest in the particular vocation that is 
to be discussed. 

Telephone calls, followed by a post-card re- 
minder of the appointment, were found to be 
the most effective means of getting appli- 
cants to attend—much more effective than 
depending on the post card alone. During 
the telephone conversation, we explain to the 
applicant the idea of the lecture, adding that 
we have accommodations for about 25 and 
have selected him to be a member of the 
audience. We urge him to tell us if he cannot 
attend or does not wish to do so, in order that 
another may be invited in his place. The 
majority of applicants greet the invitation 
with enthusiasm and accept it with appreci- 
ation. They recognize at once that we are 
making a real effort to advance them toward 
their goal of satisfactory employment. 


How Presented 


The talks are informal in nature, each 
speaker stating simply and directly the re- 
quirements of the occupation he represents 
and telling the probable chances for success 
in the community for workers in that par- 
ticular field. Each talk is followed by a dis- 
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cussion period, during which members of the 
group ask questions regarding the occupation 
that has been discussed. The group inter- 
ested in the job of photographer’s helper was 
given an actual demonstration by being taken 
to the plant of the local newspaper, where 
one of the staff photographers explained his 
occupation orally, photographed the group, 
and developed, printed, and enlarged the 
picture in a few minutes. 

Responsibility for planning and arranging 
for these informal discussions is shared by the 


occupational groups we have in our files and 
looking for an outstanding, successfully em- 
ployed exponent of each occupation whom we 
can invite to our office and aid the youth of 
the community by advice based on wide ex- 
perience and sound training. 

We know we have helped many of our ap- 
plicants. Such a program is a means of at- 
tracting to the employment service the atten- 
tion of many employers not fully acquainted 
with our work and objectives. We consider 
this activity an important phase of guidance 


three counselors in the office. All three are 
constantly considering the needs of the many 


@ 
Benefit Series Available to Public 


The Benefit Series of the Unemployment Compensation Interpretation Service, originally prepared 
for the official use of State employment security agencies, is now available to the public on a subscrip- 
tion basis at $5 a year through the Superintendent of Documents. 

The series reprints each month the texts of the decisions, opinions, and determinations which 
establish new principles and policies in any State, rendered by referees, appeal tribunals, commis- 
sions, boards of review, and the courts, on appealed decisions for unemployment compensation benefits, 
as well as interpretations by attorneys general and the commissions. These documents contain the 
interpretation of conditions which workers must fulfill in order to be entitled to unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. Publication does not in any sense indicate approval or endorsement by the Bureau 
of Employment Security. 

These decisions set forth the interpretations, under State unemployment compensation laws, as to 
what constitutes ability and availability for work, discharge for misconduct, voluntary leaving without 
good cause, refusal of suitable employment without good cause, unemployment due to a labor dispute, 
and as to when a claimant may be considered unemployed. 

Decisions are first grouped according to the principle decided, such as decisions as to the ability 
and availability of the claimant for work, his refusal of suitable work without good cause, etc. Under 
such major headings, the decisions are then grouped according to the factual situations involved. For 
example, under such a heading as refusal of suitable work, appear the various objections to the job 
itself, such as change of occupation, the continuity of the work, hours, wages, risk to health, and working 
conditions; personal objections, such as domestic circumstances, experience and training, physical ability 
of the claimant; and finally, decisions bearing upon whether an offer was actually made and a refusal given. 

Because the same factual situation, such as wages, hours, working conditions, may also be the subject 
of decisions interpreting other principles such as voluntary leaving, the various factual situations are 
brought together in the index, so that it is possible to locate decisions involving the same factual situa- 
tions, regardless of the principle under which they may have been decided. 

State employment security agencies are supplied with a limited number of copies free of charge, upon 
the request of the director of the appropriate State agency, made directly to the Bureau of Employment 
Security. Other requests for copies on a subscription basis should be forwarded with remittance directly 
to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


@ 


work in public employment service for juniors. 





Answers 


Employment Security Quiz on page 15 
1-5; 2-2; 3-5; 4-3; 5-2; 6-3; 7-2; 8-4; 9-4; 10-3 
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March Payments Highest for 12-Month 
Period 


Receipts of continued claims in March 
declined slightly from the February volume 
despite the greater number of working days 
in the month. Benefit payments, totaling 
$47.1 million, represented the highest monthly 
disbursement since March 1939, when ap- 
proximately $49 million was paid out. 
Placements increased almost one-fifth over 
February to 243,300. 

Receipts of continued claims declined 2.7 
percent to approximately 5.7 million, largely 
due to a reduction of 11 percent in waiting- 
period claims which comprised over a fifth of 
total continued claims. Reductions were re- 
ported by 34 States. Approximately 4.6 
million compensable weeks of employment 
were covered by benefit payments of more 
than $47.1 million, the highest monthly level 
since March 1939. The bulk of payments 
were for weeks of total unemployment. In- 
creases in payments were reported in 33 
States. 

More than 243,300 placements were com- 
pleted during March, an expansion of one- 
fifth over February, due only in small part to 
the greater number of working days in March. 
Private placements increased 18 percent from 
February to 218,000 in March; this volume 
was also 18 percent higher than that of the 
same month in 1939 and nearly 70 percent 
higher than 2 years ago. All but seven 
States reported gains. About 600,000 private 
placements were completed during the first 
quarter of 1940, an increase of more than one- 
third over the corresponding period a year 
ago. In excess of one-half of these were of 
regular duration. March public placements 
increased 35 percent over the February total 
to 26,000, but were nearly 63 percent below 
March 1939. Supplemental placements num- 
bered 30,000, more than one-fifth over the 


February volume but less than the number 
for the same month last year. More than 
half of these were in agriculture. 

Total applications for jobs increased slightly 
from February to approximately 1,300,000 in 
March, an increase of 8.4 percent above 
those of March last year. Active registrants 
for employment were fewer by 16 percent 
than comparable February totals, numbering 
4,400,000 with New York and Rhode Island 
not yet reporting. This volume was only 
about two-thirds the comparable figures for 
March 1939 and March of the previous year. 


TABLE 1.—Summary of Claims and Payments, 














March 1940 
Percentage 
Activity Volume change from 
February 
Continued claims (all)....---.---- 5, 669, 922 —2.7 
Waiting period.........-....- 1, 197, 968 —11.1 
a 4, 471, 954 
Number of weeks compensated 
(total and partial combined)___-_. 4, 581, 094 +5.9 
Amount of benefits paid___.._.---- $47, 130, 475 +6. 3 
Amount of benefits since first pay- 
Ca aa ee pe x. | 











TasL_e 2.—Summary of Placement Activities, 
March 1940 








Percentage change from 





Activity Number 
February| March | March 
1940 1939 1938 





Total complete place- 243, 320 | +19.7 —4.1 +37. 3 
ments. 


eee 217,572 | +18.1 | +17.7 +68. 8 
Regular......- 111,065 | +15.1 | +19.5 +84.0 
Temporary - --- 106, 507 | +21.4 | +15.8 +55.4 

WN dic caer 25,748 | +35.0 | —62.6 —46.7 

Supplemental place- 30, 277 | +22.2 | —18.9 |_.__-... 
ments. 

Total applications !_ ____ 1, 329, 938 +3.3 +8.4 —.7 

Ane G8. W26.055<.. 4, 391,988 | —16.5 | —29.0 —27.7 

















1 Excludes Rhode Island. 
2 Excludes Rhode Island and New York. 
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Tas_Le 3.—Continued Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, and Benefits Paid, by Regions and 
States, March 1940 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 13, 1940] 








Continued claims 


Weeks compensated Benefits paid 





Type 
Social Security Board 
Region and State 





Number | Number 


Waiting | Compen- 
period sable 


| 

| | 
= 

| 


Types of unemploy- 
Types of unemployment ant 








| 
Partial 
and part- 
total 
com- 


bined ! 


Partial Amount ? 
| and part- 
Total total 
| com- 


| bined ! 








| 


5 ,669,922/1,197,968| 





4,471,954/4,581,094 





4,180,510} 375,401 $47 , 130,475 |$44,486 ,597|$2,458,881 











Region I: 
Connecticut 61,859 
39,939 


198 ,503 


59/290 
14; 866 


532,586 

13 ,282 
160,479 
399,420 


23 ,624 


65,747 


Massachusetts__ 

New Hampshire. _ - ceae 
Rhode Island_.._-_- 
Vermont 14,927 
542,565 


Region III: 
13,190 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania-.------ 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Columbia_--} 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Region V: 
cme 


566,546 167,126 
> 6,522 
82,906 
106,131 

7 ,408 
44,679 6,713 
38,886 
29,871 
1045710] 280,532 
281,302 
98,419 
45,181 


63 ,586 
43,115 
53,809 


2 Se 


385, 92 
Region VI: 
Illinois 315 ,004 
ERNE. ccnwennesel Batenee 
Wisconsin_...._-_-- 69,065 
Region VII: 
83,952 


a 


23, 884 


20,366 
13,128 
17,649 
6,301 
7,560 
16,220 


Marea 

South Carolina 

Tennessee__...___-- 
Region VIII: 


102,932 
81,111 


82, 471 
61,434 


86,712 


63,771 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 

Region IX: 
Arkansas 


1,952 


15,165 
11,250 
32,386 
Oklahoma- 10,785 
Region X: 
Louisiana- 


41,189 
72,767 
13,918 
89,741 


11,435 
90 


170, é21 
15,797 


80,880 


4,362 
5,657 
3,947 
4,369 
1,643 
2,645 


59,649 

971 
18,723 
18,942 


555 
1,043 


118,498 
11,344 


17,011 
5 486,919 


Wyoming 
Region XII: 
California 518,022 


12,189 
89,479 
123 ,498 
3,918) 
4,262) 


458 ,373 
11,218 
70,756 

104,556 


3,363 
3,199 


Washington 
Territories: 

















59,712 
32,482 


6,035 
4,845 
1 


(1) 
2,162 
10,874 (3) 

1,790 134, 365 
(1) 6,516,936 


108 ,388 
1,701,772 
4,215,996 


627,185} 35,723 


25 ,762 
(1) 

12,008 
47 ,093 
126,454 7,886 
6,516,936 


97 ,926 
1,701,772 
4,215,996 


236,028 
491,577 


542,565 


11,172 
181,175 ( 
383 ,064 (1) 
244,006 
535,201 
362,525 
529,517 
302 ,966 


440,010 
2,035,601 
$2,640,000 


3,399,685} 2,860,235 
971,437 880,078 
500,540 460, 506 


5,543 405,112 363 ,691 
3 381,666 
3,437 335 ,378 
1 276,450 
2,947 197 ,646 
2,091 601,516 


1,210 567,981 524,005 

3 1,421,091} 1,358,493 

261,888 5,736 
96,12 


> 90,526 
42,478 


38,526 
243 ,360 232,657 
287,450 259,286 
706 ,941 651,504 
358,108 313 ,082 
581,233 
. 118,748 
16,696 3) 892 ,083 


805 122,783 
6,134 5,306 


301 ,836 


428,701 
1,973 ,264 
227,853 2,430,586 
219,823 

81,383 
41,905 


156,545 

534,147 
90,67 
40,034 
41,195 
37,781 
16,738 
16,785 


24,962 
29,259 


42,392 


47 ,466 
(3) 
3,034 


572,257 


101,802 
10,539 
40,209 


30,933 1,857 
45,295 1) 

13,513 2,103 
14,090 2,921 


418,435) 52,735 
10,855 613 
66,332 9,330 
94,278) 12,145 

328 


2,981 
2,464 714 


807,692 
116,478 


84,034 
6,305 

42,727 

15,510 
1 


15,123 


167, 
212,658 


6,544,333 
8 546 

895 ,917 
1,308,504 


48,739 
24,361 


1,206,312 


44,876 
20,591 


102,192 


2,918 
3,770 





658 

















1 Benefits for partial unemployment are not provided by State 
law in Massachusetts, Mississippi, Montana, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. Of these, only Mississippi provides for 
payments of less than full weekly benefit amount for total unem- 
ployment, i. e., “part-total” unemployment. 

1 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of 
unemployment. 

8 Data on payments for partial unemployment included with that 
for part-total unemployment. 


4 Figures for March exclude 418 weeks compennsand amounting 
to $11,175 arising from recalculation of weekly benefit amounts. 

is amount, however, is included in benefits since first payable. 
In addition, the figure for weeks compensated includes 9, 301 weeks 
not classified by type of unemployment. 

5 Includes 1 749. weeks compensated, not classified by type of 
unemployment. 

6 Includes 133 weeks compensated, not classified by type of un- 
employment. 
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TaBLE 4.—Activities of Public Employment Services for all Registrants, by Regions and States, 
March 1940 


TOTAL MEN AND WOMEN 
|Preliminary data reported by State Agencies, corrected to Apr. 13, 1940] 








Complete placements Applications received Active file 








Percentage 


Private change from— 


Per- 
centage 
Percentage ’ As of Mar.| change 
change from— Public 31, 1940 | from 
Feb. 

29, 
1940 





Region and State 


Regu- 
lar 
(over 1 


Febru- | March | month) 
ary 


1940 | 1939 








243 ,320|217,572| +18.1) +17.7/111,065) 25,748) 30,277}! 1,329,938 . . 24,391,988, 








Region I: : 

"Connecticut 48.9| +11.8 258]  152| 19,782 +8. 7] 69,464 

i ‘ ‘ 61 14,188 ; : 43,297 

Massachusetts m P 219 10 43,285 -7| +44. 157,970 

New Hampshire 2 , ; 819 151 471 8,287 ; ; 19,920 
Rhode Island 548 ; ‘ 62 37 (3) 3 

64 22 2,575 ; ; 16,329 


21,142 . ; 1,270 139,103 : : (3) 


761 d ; 55 : ; 15,446 
8,049 . 5 150 a ; 227,157 
Pennsylvania 9,762 ‘ é -726 é Z 282,407 
Region IV: 

Dist. of Columbia ‘ ‘ 1 286 40,100 
Maryland 2,668 228 
North Carolina 1,198 
Virginia 669 
West Virginia 219 

Region V: 
Kentucky 92 20,450 
Michigan 61,553 
61,458 


37,273 
28 ,883 


22,730 


+1 
play 


Nur OO 


Do NOR PAWBWY Awe PID DONiOwWe RUDACAN NAN ODMH ®wNoNN 


205 ,875 
273 ,813 


165,617 
146,209 
127,202 


111,572 


Snow 
OFN COYOS 
eA YN 


+14 


Wisconsin 
Region VII: 





i re 
Mississippi_...-.------ 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 

oa VIII: 


OA TIN 


8,772 
12,352 


18, 780 
22,561 
10,572 

ate 


4,934 


11,106 
18,966 
43,500 
29,744 


20,722 
186 4610 
15, 055 49,517 
2, 734 12,239 

65 16,235 
45 6,893 
157 6,931 


113 7,384 
0 3,968 


1,434) 103,636 

105 2,943 
6ll 17,078 
506 24,648 


17 1,025 
0 1,327 


38,615 
117,749 


83,334 


| t+teht 


+= 


Nebraska 
North Dakota..------- 
South Dakota 

Region IX; 
Ee 


1] 
mm OON 


i} 
Sit Sees shisace Lis oh5 


COON, WOO HKOUUIe we 


.. 22 

eS Rnaort 
42 
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oo 
tétttt awe 
-nNoul w —s 
Ow nom mow . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
COROLLA DSNNW BNON CURLN KW 
S + 
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Wow SIN ee et 


22,605 
10,192 


413,142 
5,953 
33,293 
93 ,840 


2,774 
8,251 


Wyoming 
Region XII: 

California 17,914 

1,134 

Oregon 4,380 

_ Washington 6,141 

Territories: 
367 


Hawaii 764 


+1 ttt+ 


wowt 





+ +++ 


ae sset —~IR O00 


ob 
oo 






































! Excludes Rhode Island. 
* Excludes Rhode Island and New York. 
3 Data not reported. 
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Tas_e 5.—Activities of Public Employment Services, by Regions and States, March 1940 
VETERANS 
[Preliminary Data Reported by State Agencies Corrected to Apr. 13, 1940] 








Complete placements Applications received Active file 





Percentage change 


Private 
/ rom— 





Res; as Percent- 
ona 
aan ane wee Percentage change 


rom— R Public | Number 
egu- 
( lar ' 
over 
Febru- March | month) 


19401 | 19394 








+23.2 : 254,693 








Region I: 
Connecticut 907 
i 40 658 
Massachusetts : 1,470 
New Hampshire 354 
Rhode Island ~(4) 
97 
Region II: 


oS 3 : ; 2,356 
Region III: 
0 eee 103 
So eS See ae . ; 2,077 
ennsylvania . . 4, 

Region IV: 
District of Columbia . : 453 

: 800 


Uva 


North Carolina 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Region V: 
Kentucky 
| ae 
Ohi 


Region VII: 
Alabama 


eae an 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Ragies VIII: 


SEE 


North Dakota 

South Dakota 
Region IX: 

Arkansas___ 


MONLY CNEL BU BHO YOYRDA Gen A Ww 


+ 


Region X: 
Louisiana 


| 
~ 
On 


Region XI: 


sjetlen 


165 

: 5 1,126 
Washington : 30. 1,345 
Territories: 6 


I 
an 





WmOD ANWRONY BLO DHAD 


WVASS VKANN™ SS phat. 
00 nO mh CROLRA ORR we 


1 
% 





aw 





























4% 





1 Where less than 50 veteran placements or applications were 8 Excludes Rhode Island and New York. 
involved in either period, the percentage change was not computed. 4 Data not reported. 
3 Excludes Rhode Island. 
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